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Voutvme Il. 


‘‘ Neither the thick walls of houses, nor the inclosure of tem-|} At length, however, Nero made a serious effort to subdue 
ples, nor any other building, could check the rapid progress||the flames, and by demolishing a great many buildings and 
of the flames. A dreadful conflagration followed. The level||creating an open space, it was at length arrested at the foot 
parts of the city were destroyed. The fire commeajcated to|jof the Esquiline mount. It had raged six days; and of the 
the higher buildings, and, again laying hold of iniapor places, }/fourteen quarters into which Rome was divided, only four 
spread with a degree of velocity that nothing. couldi-resist.|/were left entire. Three were entirely swept away, and of 
The form of the streets, long and narrow, with frequent|/the seven” others, little remained but a heap of shattered 


THE DAYS THAT ARE PAST. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 








We will not deplore them, the days that are past ; 
The gloom of misfortune is over them cast ; 

They were lengthened by sorrow and sullied by care ; 
The griefs were too many, their joys were too rare ; 


Yet now that their shadows are on us no more, 
Let us welcome the prospect that brightens before ! 


We have cherished fair hopes, we have plotted brave schemes ; 
We have lived till we find them illusive as dreams ; 

Wealth has melted like snow that is grasped in the hand, 

And the steps we have climbed have departed like sand ; 

Yet shall we despond while of health unbereft, 

And honor, bright honor, and freedom, are left ? 


Oh! shall we despond, while the pages of time 

Yet open before us their records sublime ! 

While ennobled by treasures more precious than gold, 
We can walk with the martyrs and heroes of old ; 
While humanity whispers such truths in the ear, 

As it softens the heart like sweet music to hear? 


Oh! shall we despond, while with vision still free, 

We can gaze on the sky and the earth and the sea ; 
While the sunshine can waken a burst of delight, 

And the stars are a joy and a glory by night: 

While each harmony, running through nature, can raise 
In our spirits the impulse of gladness and praise ? 


Oh! let us no longer then vainly lament 

Over scenes that are faded and days that are spent: 
But by faith unforsaken, unawed by mischance, 

On hope’s waving banner still fixed be our glance ; 
And should fortune prove cruel, and false, to the last, 
Let us look to the future and not to the past ! 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 
THE BURNING OF ROME. 


Ir was a day of solemnity and gloom in Rome. 
the anniversary of the day, when, four hundred years before, 


windings, and no regular opening, according to fh€ plan of house’ half in ruins. 


ancient Rome, contributed to increase the mischief. The 


Scarcely had the people recovered from the consternation 


shrieks and lamentations of women, the infirmities of Mee. of these events, before they were roused by a new fire, that 
and the weakness of the young and tender, added misery to/| burst out with a fury equal to the first. This inflamed anew 


the dreadful scene. 


Some endeavored to provide for them-|/the odium of the emperor, as the fire began in a building 


selves, others to save their friends, in one part dragging along || belonging to Tigellinus, the favorite of the tyrant, and gave 
the lame and impotent, in another waiting to receive the||rise to the suspicion that Nero intended utterly to destroy the 
tardy, or expecting relief themselves ; they hurried, they lin-||city, that he might found it anew, and give it his own name. 
gered, they obstructed one another; they looked behind, and/|/ The fire, however, being in a more open q@arter, was soon 
the fire broke out in front; they eschped from the flames,|!subdued. 


and in their place of refuge found no safety ; the fire raged 


The number of buildings destroyed, it was impossible to 


in every quarter; all were involved in one general confla-||ascertain. Nearly all the venerable monuments of antiquity, 


gration. 


the temples, including that of Jupiter Stator, built by Romu- 


“The unhappy wretches fled to places remote, and thought||lus, the statues of the tutelar gods of Rome, and great num- 
themselves secure, but soon perceived the flames raging||bers of the inimitable works of the Grecian artists, were in- 


round them. Which way to turn, what to avoid, or what to||volved in the common destruction. 


seek, no one could tell. They crowded the streets ; they fell 


Nero devoted himself to the rebuilding of the city on a new 


prostrate on the ground ; they lay stretched in the fields, in|}and greatly improfed plan. He first, however, reserved for 
consternation and dismay, resigned to their fate. Numbers|| himself a space for a magnificent palace, with extensive lakes 
lost their whole substance, even the tools and implements|jand even forests, stretching over a vast extent of ground. 
by which they gained their livelihood, and, in that distress, |} What was left for the public was laid out with wide and com- 
did not wish to survive. Others, wild with affliction for their|}modious streets, and conformed to the inequalities of the 
friends and relations whom they could not save, embraced a}|ground so as to give the city an air of elegance and conve- 


|foluntary death, and perished in the flames.” 


nience. The elevation of the houses was also defined, and 


After the first wild and ill-directed efforts to check the out-|}an ornamental style of building adopted, with porticos and 
burst of the fire, no attempts were made to control its rava-||open areas in front, to the expense of which contributions 


ges. 


Ferocious bands of incendiaries, gathering boldness|| were made from the public revenue. These regulations were 
It was||from the general terror, denounced threats against any who|/of much utility, and added greatly to the embellishment and 


should interfere, and openly scattered their firebrands, claim-||airiness of the city. 


those bold barbarians, the Senones, pouring down from the/|ing high authority for what they did. None knew whence 
that authority was derived, but, backed as it was by numbers|/upon the ruins of the old, could reconcile the people to the 


and daring, none presumed to question it; and the work of|/loss of their ancient temples and monuments, and the homely 


distant Alps, and sweeping like a blasting torrent through 
Italy, burst into the devoted city and burnt it to the ground. 
Men gathered in the streets and rehearsed the fortunes of the 
imperial city, from that distant period, when, in its infant 


neighborhood, it fell before the savage ferocity of the north- 
ern horde, to the present time, when, under the fourth Cesar, 
it held sway over all the known world, and drew tribute 
from every nation. 

In memory of this great calamity the altars were smoking 
with offerings to the gods, and the vestals sent up their ori- 
sons for the safety and welfare of the city. But He that 
sitteth on high saw not the lowly, humble heart, beneath 
these mummeries of a pagan rite. He saw the heart of the 
people was proud, and the vain and pompous oblations found 
no favor in his sight. The arm that had shielded them hith- 
erto was withdrawn, and they were to receive another lesson 
of the effects of that all pervading corruption that had de- 
stroyed their liberties, and placed the supreme power in the 
hands of the vilest of men. 

Another smoke than that of the altar of sacrifice began to 
ascend. It was followed by acry ofalarm. The civic slaves 
hurried to the spot and found that a fire had broken out in 
the Circus, between the Palatine and Mount Celius, and 
had already communicated to some shops of the merchants, 
filled with combustible goods. Great efforts were made to 
arrest its progress, but in vain. A high wind had arisen, 
which drove the flames with alarming rapidity, and new 
fires burst out in every direction, some of them even to wind- 
ward of the scene of conflagration. 

The excitement became intense. No place appeared safe, 
and men, women and children rushed in phrenzied terror to 
and fro, seeking a refuge for themselves and their most 
able effects. The historian depicts in a most lively manner 
the appalling horrors of the scene. 











destruction went on unmolested. 


But not even the splendor with which the new city arose 


and confined domicils in which their family names had been 


All night the lurid heavens glowed with the reflection of|| perpetuated for ages. Nero was still accused as the author 
strength, though able to cope with the warlike nations in its||that fierce conflagration, and morning broke on in its undi-|/of their evils; and to remove the complaint from himself he 


minished rage. 


passing his time at Antium, indulging himself in wanton and 
lascivious pleasure, and exhausting every energy of his mind 
in devising new species of riot and debauchery. After view- 


in the character of an actor, he sung the destruction of 
Troy, deeming it a happy allusion to the scene he had just 
observed. 


was now roused. The scenes of his festivities were in dan- 


of these calamities. He made an effort to pseserve his pal- 
ace, and the edifices attached to it, but it was too late, and 
the whole were laid in ruins. He then turned his attention 
to the relief of the houseless multitude. He opened the Cam- 
pus Martius, the magnificent buildings of Agrippa, and the 
jimperial gardens, and osdered the erection of large numbers 
of sheds, hastily constructed, to shelter them. Utensils for 
their use were brought from the neighboring cities, and the 
supplies of grain were reduced to a price little more than 
nominal. Yet all did not appease the hatred they had con- 
ceived against him, or remove their deep-rooted suspicions, 
which the unanimous voice of history has confirmed. 





All that day, and the next, they continued||determined to throw the blame on the Christians, who were 
to spread, and half the population of Rome were driven forth||an object of obloqauy and” contempt to the Roman popu- 
from her walls. They called for their emperor. In the depth||lace, arising partly from the Jewish origin of the early con- 
of their misery they looked to him whom they had been ac-|/verts, and partly from their opposing the pagan rites and 
customed to consider as wielding the energies of the world,|| brutal exhibitions to which that corrupt city was given. Nero, 
to interpose for their relief. But he was not there. He was||as we learn from the historian of the times, adopted the usual 


artifice. He found 2 set of profligate and abandoned wretches, 
who were induced to confess themselves guilty, and, on the 
evidence of such men, a number of Christians were convicted. 





‘ae from the summit of his palace the illumination of the||They were put to death with exquisite cruelty, and to their 
hagas. city, he went to his theatre, and mounting the stage|/sufferings Nero added mockery and derision. Some were 


covered with the skins of wild beasts, and left to be devoured 
Iby dogs ; others were nailed to the cross; numbers were 
burnt alive, and many, covered over with inflammable mat- 


But at length the flames approached the buildings connect-|jter, were lighted up, when the day declined, to serve as 
ing the gardens of Mecenas with the imperial palace. Nero/|torches during the night. 


For the convenience of seeing this tragic spectacle, the 


ger, and the popular cry began to accuse him as the author|/emperor lent his own gardens. He added the sports of the 


circus, and assisted in person, sometimes driving a curricle, 
and ocodsionally mixing with the rabbiz, in his coachman’s 
dress. At length the cruelty of these proceedings filled every 
breast with compassion. Humanity relented in favor of the 
Christians. It was evident, that they fell a sacrifice, not 
for the public good, but to glut the rage and cruelty of one 
man only. 

The arts of the tyrant were unsuccessful. Though he was 
enabled to gratify his own and his people’s passion for sights 
of cruelty and blood, he only added a new shade to the turpi- 
tude of his own character, and will go down to the latest pos- 
terity as an example of infamy and crime. Ei kL. a. 
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exist in him. The same qualities are found in the New/||pair of gold ear-rings. Two five franc pieces, which she 
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SIMILARITY OF THE SCOTTISH AND NEW ENGLAND CHARACTER. ||the shoes were almost completely perfect. On coming down 
Berore crossing the Tweed, and while on Scottish ground, |jto the third tier, it was found to have contained not less than 

I wish to drop one thought which I have carried more than ||twenty-five bodies, the skulls and spines of which were per- 
seven years, I believe, without ever finding the proverb to|/fect, and in other respects presented nearly the same appear-| 
avail me at all. And this is on the striking resemblance ||ances as those above them. The whole number of skulls) 
between the character of Scotland and of New England.||taken up was sixty, although the list given in did not men- 
The energy and vehemence of the Scottish character, the |/tion more than thirty-two. It was, however, ascertained that | 
perfervidum ingenium Scotorum, is universally acknowledged. twenty-seven of the Swiss guards were buried at the Louvre. | 
Fier comme -un Ecossais, is a proverb. And yet the Scotch |/As it was not possible to distinguish these last from the rest, | 
are accounted a singularly wary and cautious people; re-|/the whole of the remains were put into the coffins, and thus} 
served in manners, exact in speech, guarded in communica-||the bones of the poor Swiss repose under the column of July, | 
tion, and keen and close in the transaction of business. The||with the defenders of that liberty they contended against. 
Scotchman has the singular fortune to stand as a proverb |Among the rest was found the skeleton of a woman, which 
for the most opposite qualities, and I suppose that they really || was recognized by the fragments of a female dress, and by a 


England character. The Yankee — it will notdoto deny —||must have had in her pocket, fell to the ground when she | 
is sharp at a bargain. He is coldin manners. The deep |was takefmap. There was likewise found the skeleton of a 
reserve of a New England boy, especially if living retired ||child, Which, as well as that of the woman, was placed among | 
in the country, perhaps no one can understand who has not/||the bones of those with which they had for ten years lain | 
experienced it. It seems as if his heart were girded with a|/quietly in the earth. The seats for the authorities and spec-| 
stronger band than any other, and certainly such as is not||tators round the column of July, on the Place de la Bastile, 
natural or befitting to the ingeniousness of youth. I do not|/have been taken down, but the temple has been left standing, | 
wonder that the result of a cursory observation has been, to|/and the funeral car remains under it. — Galignani’s Messenger. | 












pronounce the New Englander a being to whom “ nature 
has given a double portion of brains and half a heart.” 
And yet nothing could be more untrue. The New England 
character is, in fact, one of the deepest excitement and en- 
thusiasm. The whole history of the people proves this, from 
the Landing at Plymouth to this hour. Every species of 


enterprise, political, commercial, literary, religious, has been 


developed in New England to a degree, I am inclined to 


think, unprecedented in the world. All America is filled| 


with the proofs of it. And private life in New England will 
exhibit the same character to all who become acquainted 
with it. The two races whom I am comparing have also 
had the same fate of general misconstruction and approbrium. 
The Scot is regarded, on the south side of the Tweed, very 
much as the Yankee is south of the Hudson. I will not in- 
quire into the causes of this; but it certainly seems a very 
hard case on either hand. A people in both instances in- 
dustrious, virtuous, religious, almost beyond example —car- 
rying popular education to a point of improvement altogether 
unexampled in the world, till the Prussian system appear- 
ed—and furnishing far more than their respective quotas to 
the noblest literature of their respective countries — would 
seem to have deserved more respect than has been awarded 
to Scotland and New England.— Dewey’s Old World and 


New. 





WONDERS OF A WATCH. 

Tue common watch, it is said, beats or ticks 17,160 times 
inan hour. This is 411,840 aday ; and 150,424,560 a year, 
allowing the year to be 365 days and 6 hours. 

Sometimes watches will run, with care, a hundred years; 
so I have heard people say. In that case, it would last to beat 
15,042,456,000 times! Is it not surprising that it should 
not beat to pieces in half that time? 

The watch is made of hard metal. But I can tell you of 
a curious machine which is made of something not near so 
hard as steel or brass ; it is not much harder than the flesh 
of yourarm. Yet it will beat more than 5000 times an hour ; 
120,000 times a day ; and 43,830,000 times a year. It will 
sometimes, though not often, last 100 years: and when it 
does, it beats 4,483,000,000 times. 

One might think this last machine, soft as it is, would 


you one thing more. You have this little machine about 
you. You need not feel in your pocket, for it is not there. 
It is in your body —you can feel it beat; it is your heart. 


THE THREE DAYS OF PARIS. 

Tue following are some particulars of the exhumation of 
the bodies of the victims in front of the Louvre : — 

After digging down about five feet, a range of twelve 
bodies was found, the bones of which had become blackened, 
but the skulls were in tolerable preservation. Here and 
there some fragments of clothing were to be seen, the rest 
having been destroyed by the quick-lime thrown into the 
grave. Under a sceond bed of lime another range of skele- 
toms was come to; those were much more perfect, and the 
skuils retained their teeth almost entire, which, from their 
whiteness, showed that the victims were mostly young men. 
The garments in which they were enveloped were in a good 
state, except the linen, which had entirely disappeared, while 








THE PLAGUE AT ALEXANDRIA. 
Tue last letters say the cases for some days exceeded | 
thirty per diem ; it has now again decreased to an average || 
jof eight or ten. Those sudden changes are, surely, at vari-|| 
ance with the doctrine of contagion, or its propagation by || 
the touch only, entertained by most of the Frank residents || 
here, who shut up their houses and allow nothing to enter | 
but what is either fumigated or passed through water or vin-|| 
egar, walking the streets with especial care, to avoid contact, 
and ten thousand others absurdities. One gentleman went|! 
so far as to pickle his pug-dog. The poor little brute having 
|strayed outside the door was caught with a pair of tongs, | 
nearly drowned in vinegar, and put on the house-top to dry 
in the sun, before he was admitted to free intercourse with 
the family. Papers of all kinds are only received with tongs, 
and submitted to half an hour’s fumigation as they pass from 
hand to hand; and the air is every where impregnated with 
the worse than pestilential odor of the atrocious compound || 


of stale seaweed and sulphur burning in the thousand smok- || 
ing boxes throughout the Frank quarter. 








TOMBS OF INDIAN KINGS. 
In Lambyaque, Peru, are to be seen the stupendous graves 
of the Indian kings, which must have died in the time of the 
Incas. These stupendous mounds of earth are just upon the 
outside of the city, and are built of sun-dried brick, and are 
of gigantic dimensions. Some of them are over 3000 feet | 
in circumference and over 150 in height, and must have re- 
quired time and a deal of labor in their erection. One of| 
them was opened in Truxillo, and silver and gold taken from 
it amounting to over $2,000,000. A company of merchants} 
have been organized, and are about opening several others 
in search of more hidden treasures. 








| 
MUSICAL STONES. 


Tue largest and most complete set of musical stones that 





was perhaps ever collected in this or any other country, may 
now be seen in Hutton’s Museum, Keswick. The set con- 








For the Boston Weekly Magazine, 
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“ Ah! Task not if you have loved others since we parted ; I ask only 
if you love ine now.” — Earnest Maltravers. 
I asx thee not if thou hast loved, 
Or at another shrine 
Hast poured the incense of a heart 
Whose homage now is mine. 


I ask thee not if thou hast praised 
Another’s form or face, 

Hast sworn each Jook was all divine, 
And called each motion grace ; 


Hast gazed entranced upon a smile, 
Or listened to a tone, 

Aud vowed no voice could be as sweet 
As that sweet voice alone. 


I ask not this; but oh, I ask, 
And bind thee by a vow, 
Which thou must never dare to break, 
If thou dost love me now? 
Natchitoches, La., August, 1840. FLORENCE, 


CONSUMPTION. 
Ir there be a disease in this world of ills which seems in a 
peculiar manner to fit its victim for the fate which human 
skill cannot avert, that disease is consumption. To one who 
is fall of life, and hope, and joy, the first conviction that it 
has fastened its death grasp upon him, the fearful certainty 
of its end, will flash through him with a thrill of terror — 
more, doubtless, than that of most diseases. Startling it 
must be, indeed, to feel for the first time, that there is a 


‘worm gnawing at one’s vitals, whose greedy teeth no human 


skill can stay — startling to feel the certainty of disease with- 
in, whose end is surely death. But how soon does the spirit 


igrow calm ; and as he feels the disease tugging at his heart- 


strings, and his strength wasting away before it, how calmly 
then, does the soul plume itself for its upward flight —how 
trustingly then, does it lean upon the bosom of its God —and 
when flesh and heart grow faint, and fail, how sweetly sinks 
to its final rest, the victim of consumption. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 
Mr. Marsn, chemist connected with the Royal Arsenal, 
England, recently discovered that it is an invariable rule 
with iron which has remained for considerable time under 
water, when reduced to small grains, or to an impalpable 
powder, to become red-hot and ignite any object with which 
it may come in contact. This he experienced by scraping 
some corroded metal from a gun, which ignited the paper 
containing it, and burnt a hole in his pocket. The knowl- 
edge of this fact may be useful in accounting for spontane- 
ous fires, the origin of which has never been traced. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Amone the new works now in the Boston press are the 
following: — Life and Writings of Samuel Adams, by his 
grandson, Samuel Adams Wells, in five volumes — Life and 
Correspondence of Mrs. Adams, wife of President John 
Adams, by her grandson, Charles Francis Adams — The 
History of Harvard University, in two volumes, by Presi- 
dent Quincy — Paul Jones, by Lieut. A. Slidell Makenzie. — 
Atlas. : 





Mount Hecua, in 1783, threw up a current of burning 


sists of 56 stones, which vary in length from eight to thirty- ||lava, sixty miles long and fifteen broad.—In Mexico, a plain 
six inches, and from which five octaves can be taken with ||was filled up by it into a mountain one thousand six hun- 
the greatest precision. The wooden elevation on which the ||dred feet high, by an eruption in 1759. Its heat is so great 
wear out sooner than the other. But it does not. I will tell|/stones are placed is twelve feet in length, and though they |/that it continues to smoke for above twenty years afterwards ; 
are as rugged and unshapely in appearance as can well be|/and a piece of wood took fire in lava three years and a half 
imagined, they have occupied the owner thirteen years in |jafter it had been ejected, at a distance of five miles from the 
collecting, and have been got chiefly from Skiddaw, at leis-||crater. Sometimes they throw up mud, and produce exten- 
ure times, by a man named Joseph Richardson, an industri-||sive devastations. 


ous mason, residing at Applethwaite, near Keswick, who is 
reaping the fruits of his industrious and laborious research, 


It is estimated that the equestrian statue of Washington, 


as tourists no more think of leaving the capital of the Jake ||projected by the Philadelphians, will cost $50,000 when com- 
district, without seeing those truly astonishing musieal stones, || pleted. The base of the pedestal is designed to be construct- 
which the owner has very appropriately named the Rock ||ed of New England granite, and thirteen steps, emblematical 
Harmonica, than they do of leaving without seeing Flin-|jof the first Confederated States, of Pennsylvania marble. 
toff’s celebrated model, or Crosthwaite’s far-famed museum. || The embellishments on the pedestal will illustrate four of the 
These stones, from their number and the compass they ne-||most prominent scenes in the life of Washington. It will be 
cessarily take up, are worked by Richardson and two of his||an honor to the public spirit and patriotism of the city of 
sons, and they at once astonish every visiter who listens to|| Penn. 

their enchanting and perfect music. In fact, any piece of 

music set to the piano-forte can with the greatest delicacy |} Tae Great Western Railroad, from Boston to Albany, is 
and correctness be played upon what the collector has so||progressing rapidly. No less than 2,000 men are employed 
happily denominated the Rock Harmonica.— London Times.''upon it, in some sections both day and night. 
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C.ose oF THE Seconp VoLtume.— We come again, through 
the blessing of a kind Providence, to the end of our volume. 
We look back upon the year with mingled pleasure and pain ; 
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lon Wednesday, 9000 persons attended. On Thursday, the | 
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The Hanover (Pa.) Herald, of the 22d inst. says: — One 


|doors were closed till after the procession had passed, but|jof our citizens had both of his arms burnt in attempting to 


about 3000 attended the Fair in the afternoon. It is con- 
there are strong hopes of realizing the sum necessary to com- 
| plete the monument. We can give no description. Those 
who have failed of seeing it, can never by any other means 
| 

obtain an idea of its appearance. 


pleasure at the interest which has been manifested for our wie nial te 


success, and the approbation bestowed upon our work, by 
many worthy friends, and pain that we have come so far 
short of our own ideal of editorial duty ;— pleasure at the 
many tokens of good will received from our subscribers, and 
pain that we have received nothing dut good will frown others. 

Well, here we are, as we are. And neither discouraged 
nor faint-hearted, we enter with lively hope upon the “ un- 
tried realities ’ of another volume. We tender our heartfelt 
thanks to our talented correspondents, who have aided us so 
efficiently hitherto, and rely on a continuance of their favors, 
for the interest and usefulness of the Macazine. We would 
also express our obligations to those who have promptly paid 
their subscriptions to the work, and our hope that they will 
continue their generous support. 

And now, as we are partial to short articles, we close this 
and our labors on this volume, by bidding our readers adieu — 
till next Saturday. 


Mr. J. P. Knicur.— Much obloquy has been thrown upon 
Mr. Knight of late, in consequence of his sudden departure 
from the city, without notice to certain persons to whom he 
was indebted for certain supplies not ranking, we believe, 
among the necessaries of life. The most sensible view of the 
matter we have seen, however, is taken by the editor of the 
Musical Magazine, who thus speaks of him : — 

‘Mr. Knight is not an impostor in music. His composi- 
tions, generally, evince taste and knowledge ; and his organ 
playing appeared to us, as far as we had opportunity to 
judge, solid and in good style. With these qualitications he 


would, no duubt, eventually have worked his way into gen-) 
eral public esteem and acknowledgment ; for real merit may 


Great Concourse oF PeopLe. —Our city has been thronged 
ithe past week with strangers, called together by the great 
Convention of the Whigs, the Fair of the Ladies, &c. The 
\throng called forth by the procession of the Convention was 
|tremendous. The procession itself was four miles in length, 
‘and we have heard its numbers variously estimated at from 
|twenty to sixty thousand persons, and we presume double 
its own number filled the pavements and windows of the 
streets through which it passed. As we are no partizan, we 
|suppose we may be permitted to say that it formed a most 
| magnificent display, though in the richness of its banners and 
|other decorations we perceived no symptoms of hard times. 
|Just after the proceedings on Bunker Hill were concluded, 
a heavy thunder shower poured suddenly from the heavens, 
which quickly dispersed the formidable array. We could 
not but admire the alacrity with which our Charlestown 
‘neighbors of all parties opened their doors for the shelter of 
the strangers during the shower. It was generous — noble. 











Tue rate Musican Convention held in this city, was much 
larger than any former one. The plan proposed last year 
||was carried out by the formation of a “ National Musical 
'|Convention,” which is to hold its sessions annually im this 
| city, in the month of August. Although no longer a mere 
||dependency on the Teachers’ Class, it will continue to hold 
'|its sessions in connection with thatclass. They passed quite 








* number of resolvtions, but none defining any particular 
|| measures to be pursued. 

Tue Eoriap. — Mr. Henry E. Moore has issued a speci- 
men number of a paper with the above title, to be exclusively 


be overlooked for awhile ; but, if added to a steady purpose, || devoted to be the science of music, and to be published weekly, 


it cannot fail at last to be duly appreciated among us. The 
causes of Mr. Knight’s failure are very simple, and self-evi- 
dent. 
accomplishments, could not give to the public great confi- 
dence in his teaching, or make them run eagerly after his, 
instructions : yet, trusting to his English name and fame,' 
he set a price upon his lessons, higher than any other teacher; 
in the city had done. 

of arrogance, and he could not get any pupils. He thought.| 
moreover, that he would attract attention, by a brilliant, gay’ 
style of living —a trick ofien successfully played by foreign, 
adventurers— but which failed to procure him reputation| 
and pupils ; partly from the reasons given above, and partly 
because the season was unfavorable to his objects. This) 
brought him naturally into debt, and instead of manfully, 
going to work, by striking into a system of rigid economy} 
and industry, to retrieve his embarrassments, he chose the! 
more cowardly way of fleeing away from them. If he had! 
resolved upon the first manly way, and had thrown himself, 
for that purpose on the hands of some prudent adviser among| 
his friends, we have no doubt but that he would have found} 
assistance, and would have regained general esteem ; for 
there are men enough in this city who will excuse worldly 
imprudence in an artist, if they see him willing to make 
good its necessary consequences, — worldly embarrassments. 
False pride probably prevented him from doing this. We; 
are the more sorry for it, since the art of music wants good! 
followers, and cannot spare one good musician, whom chance! 
throws upon our shores.” 


Horticvutturat Exuisition. — The display of fruits and 
flowers at this exhibition was the largest and richest, probe 
bly, ever seen in this country, and exhibits satisfactory evi- 
dence of the advance of the horticultural art. Such grapes} 
we never saw before. We have seen as good peaches, but 
we think not as great a variety and exeellence of apples, 
pears and plums. The array of dahlias and other flowers 
was very attractive, and there were a great variety of ex- 
otics and curiosities to give interest to the exhibition. 





Tue Farr.—The attendance at the Fair has been great 
beyond al) precedent. On the first day, when the admission 
was fifty cents, the receipis at the door were about $2000. 


His style of singing, certainly the weakest part of his}! obtained. 


This was naturally viewed as a piece/| encouragement of commerce and industry are wonderful ; 





at $3.00 per annum. It is issued in a very handsome style, 


|} and will be continued when one thousand subscribers are 
} 





UWeekly Mecory. 


The exertions made by the Belgian government for the 





and every year the statistics of them are published in a great 
| folio, of which the first four volumes have been presented to 
|the library of Congress. 

The St. Louis Bulletin of the 8th contains the intelligence 
of the Joss of the Corinthian on the 24th ult. She struck a 
snag, and sank in about five feet water. The engine and 
furniture will be saved, but the boat is a total loss. Insured 
for $10,000. 

There are 81 journals published in the Austrian empire ; 
of these 36 are political periodicals, 16 are in the German 
language, 11 in the Italian, 5 in the Hungarian, etc. The 
“East and West” is celebrated for the great literary talent 
displayed in the articles of its many able contributors. 

The Mayor of Baltimore has offered a reward of one thou- 
sand dollars for the arrest of the incendiaries who have been 
at work in that city during the last week. 

It is said to be exceedingly sickly in Alabama. Much 
rain has fallen in the interior, and the vegetable decomposi- 
tion is very great. A fatal September is anticipated. 

The whole amount of Treasury Notes outstanding is $4,. 
966,502. The amount issued nnder the several acts of Con- 
gress has been $24,496,950. 

We understand that a class of 75 entered Harvard Univer- 
|sity on Monday and Tuesday last, and enter upon their stud- 
ies at the term now commencing. 

The National Intelligencer says that the ramors which 
jhave been circulated recently, as to a contemplated insurrec- 
tion of slaves in Washington are unfounded. 

New Orleans was remarkably healthy, for the season, on 
the 29th of August. The yellow fever had not made its ap- 
pearance. 

48,492 passengers have arrived at New York from foreign 
countries, from the 1st January to the 1st September. 

No less than 30,000 chests of opiam are smoked up by the 
Chinese annually. 

































lextinguish a fire caused by the bursting of a pot in which a 


ducted in a style highly honorable to the ladies engaged, and ||solid body of rosin was being melted. A correspondent says 


\that rosin, when melted in a pot and suffered to become cold, 
lought always to be broken into pieces before it is again 
| melted, as the confined air may cause accidents similar to 
jibe above. 

| The pilot of a ferry boat ‘at St. Louis, was committed to 
| prison at that place, on the 23d ult., on a charge of murder, 
by carelessly running his vessel over a skiff containing three 
boys, whereby one of the boys was drowned. 

Mr. Benjamin Hazard declined a re-election to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Rhode island. Mr. Hazard has been elec- 
\ted a Representative from the town of Newport sixty-two suc 
\cessive times ! 
| In the tenth century, to eat out of the same plate, and 
drink out of the same cup, was considered a mark of gallan- 
try, and the best possible understanding between a lady and 
gentleman. 

A law passed by the last Legislature of Virginia to pre- 
vent betting on elections, took effect cn the Istinst. It places 
that kind of betting on the footing of gambling. 

The annual report of the Directors of the Georgia Railroad, 
states that the nett profits on the road and the machinery in 
use, at nearly ten per cent. per annum. 

In the case of Mrs. Eliza Norton at Springfield, indicted 
for poisoning a Mr. Stanton, the jury were unable to agree, 
and were discharged. 


Cusiuess Directory. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘Teeth, 16 Summer Street. 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, an 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
| whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved, 
All operations warranted. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


ICE CREAMS. 
Promenaders on the Common will find an agreeable retreat, and Ice 
Creams, Soda, Mead, Cake, &c., of the best quality, atthe Park SaLoon, 
Boylston Street, opposite the lower end of the Mall. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 

No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Boston. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
(Sundays excepted.)....Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocola® 
Buckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead. &c. &c....Oysters served 
up in the most approved style. *,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
atantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price froin 6 1-4 to 50 cts, 


HENRY PRENTISS, 


No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition to his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
have never before been introduced in this poatery.— lucie bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 














C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry,&c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired, 


GEORGE P. REED, 


No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their oid stand, No. 402 Washington St. 3 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 








JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. The Air Life Preserver, for sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 
<cesncanea tegeesiereneneneschasiteasesntssneencielieabtnsntisdacapecinseniessiehineantinaeninansimicanas 
. OAKES & SWAN, 
Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 











THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 


Literature, the Arts and Sciences 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC, 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. {ts morals are.intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10.00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing so, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the blishers, 

Dv. H. ELA & D. RUSSELL, 
No. 37 Cornhill; 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 
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SIGNORA TOFFANA, THE POISONER. 

A tate number of an English magazine, in an article on 

poisoning, gives the following sketch of a notorious mistress 
of this horrid art : — 
The mistress of the Italian art of poisoning, did not, how- 
if ever, make her appearance until the latter part of the seven- 
Ih teenth century. The Signora Toffana flourished first at 
Palermo; but towards the close of the age, she removed 
from that provincial sphere to Naples. She contrjved a del- 
‘ icate preparation of arsenic dissolved, of which from four to 
i" six drops were sufficient to produce death. It entered freely 
into commerce, and was known by the names acqua della 
; Toffana ; acquetta de Napoli, and simple acquetta. In com- 
mon cases, Toffana was paid for her panacea; but ladies 
who wished to cultivate the graces of widowhood were sup- 
plied gratuitously. She dispensed it in small phials, stamped 
with the image’of good St. Nicholas of Bari, and labelled as 
his manna, which was the name of a specific well known in 
Italy, as being endowed with marvellous virtues to heal dis- 
; eases. Under this holy guise, the liquid passed, as a sacred 
article, the Neapolitan custom-houses untaxed. 

The governor of Naples, afterward Emperor Charles VI., 
at Jast began to bestir himself. Toffana took refuge in an 
ie ecclesiastical asylum, where she bade defiance for some time 
to justice, and continued to vend her catholicon. But the 
scandal became at length too great to be borne. She was 
dragged from her place of refuge, and thrown into prison. 
The clergy protested against this violation of holy places, 
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ley of the Jordan has been highly celebrated as “a garden|/poor, and solitary country, can be the oue so celebrated by 
environed with hills,” ‘a celestial region,” delightful for its||ancient writers. Excepting the icy regions of the north, the 


trees, fruits, and oderiferous balsam. 


much declined from its flourishing state under the Jews, i 


burden ; and later still, towards the close of the fourth cen 


can doubt, who hath marked well the country from Rhino 


of the cities, and the pleasantness of the climate.” 


of that sketched above. 


either as a carriage road, or any made road at all. 


eminence. 


corura to Mount Taurus and the river Euphrates, the power 


A faithful description of the state and appearance of the 
land at this day, will present a picture exactly the reverse 
There are now no chariots of iron 
nor of wood, nor carriages of any description, not even carts, 
upon wheels, throughout the country. There is no such thing 
In the 
mountains and rocky districts, the marks of horses’ hoofs 
worn into the surface of the hard stone, alone point out to 
the traveller the direction of his route; and in the plains the 
devious tracks and bridle-paths, except where the vegetation 
is strong and vigorous, are entirely obliterated after high 
winds and heavy rains, and the course of the traveller is 
then entirely directed by some bold mountain or well known 


Instead of the country covered with all sorts of trees, and 


wild deserts of Syria, and the vast stony and sandy plains of 


At a subsequent period, a. p. 313, when the country had/| Africa and. Arabia, there can scarcely be a more solitary, 


t}|deserted, and poverty stricken country in the old world, than 


is still celebrated by Eusebius, for oil, corn, wine, vegetables|| Palestine as it now exists. From Damascus to Gaza, a jour. 
of all kinds, honey, palms, fruit trees, cattle, and beasts of|/ney of a fortnight, Jerusalem, Naplous, and Jaffa, can alone 


-||be said to maintain the rank of towns. Nazareth, Tiberias, 


tary, Hieronymus, a native of Palestine, observes : “ That the|/ and Dijeneen, are no more than large villages of mud houses; 
celebrated land of Judea excels all lands in fertility, no one 


and Tyre and Sidon, and the seaports, destitute of wealth 
and commerce, cannot be placed in the same rank with the 
most miserable fishing town in the island of Great Britain. 



















THE SPIRITED SHOEMAKER, 


Tue following pleasant anecdote used to be told by the 
eccentric Dr. Monsey: —The Duke of Leeds, the Doctor, 
and his Grace’s chaplain being one morning soon after 
breakfast in his library, Mr. Walkden, of Pallmall, his grace’s 
shoemaker, was shown in with a new pair of shoes for the 
duke. The latter was remarkably fond of him, as he was 
at the same time clerk of St. James’ church, where the duke 
was 2 constant attendant. 

‘¢ What have you there, Walkden?”’ said the duke. 

“ A pair of shoes for your grace,’’ he replied. 

“Let me see them.” 

They were handed to him accordingly. The chaplain 
taking up one of them, examined it with great attention. 
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the genial soil refreshed with sweet waters, and clothed with 
an abundance of grass, the eye now wanders either across 
wide and cheerless plains, parched and dusty, and unre- 
freshed by one single solitary tree, or across rugged and deso- 
late districts of naked rock or loose shingle, where neither a 
drop of water nor a blade of grass is found to relieve the 
monotony and nakedness of the surrougding desolation. 
The footsteps of the traveller are ever and anon conducted 
across wide and fertile plains, covered with a fine black 
mould ; but except in the immediate neighborhood of a few! 


and roused the people. The government had recourse to 
fraud ; it circulated a report that Toffana had poisoned the 
public wells, and turned the current of popular feeling against 
her and her supporters. Being put to the rack, she confessed 
her enormities, named those who had afforded her protection, 
and admitted that she had been instrumental in the death of 
no less than six hundred persons ; and stated that the day 
before her last flight from justice, she had sent two boxes of 
her manna to Rome. They were found in the custom house 
of the papal city. In despite of the remonstrances of the 
church, she was privately strangled, and her body thrown 













solitary hamlets, perched by the side of a scanty rivulet, at} 


‘What is the price?”’ asked the chaplain. 

“ Half a guinea, sir,’’ said the shoemaker. 

“Half a guinea! what, for a pair of shoes?” said the 
chaplain. ‘ Why, I could go to Cranbourne alley and buy 
a better pair of ‘shoes than ever they were, or ever will be, 
for five shillings and sixpence.”’ 

He then threw the shoe to the other end of the room. 
Walkden threw the other after it, saying, that as they were 


\|fellows they ought to go together ; and at the same time re- 


plied to the chaplain — “ Sir, I can go to a stall in Moorfields 
and buy a better sermon for two pence than my lord gives 


into the courtyard of the convent from which she had been 
taken. But her art did not perish with her; and according 
to Keysles, who saw Toffana in confinement in 1730, and 
describes her as “a little old woman,” her acquetta continued 
to be prepared in great quantities after death. A humane 
physician, Dr. Branchaletti, wrote a book on the antidotes to 
these Stygian drops. 

Contemporaneously with the early part of the career of 
Toffana, Rome once more became the scene of extensive 
secret poisoning, under the papacy of Alexander VII. The 
sudden and unaccountable deaths of several newly-married 
men of rank, alarmed the city. Inquiries were instituted, 
and through the aid of the confessional, it was discovered 
that the Roman ladies had once more formed a poisoning 
society, over which presided a fortune-teller named Hier- 
onyma Spare, and who had acquired a knowledge of the art 
of Toffana, at Palermo. She and her assistant Gratiosa, 
and three other females, were publicly executed ; while the 
milder punishments of whipping and banishment were re- 
served for those of gentler blood. 


THE HOLY LAND. 

Hecatzvs, a Greek historian who flourished 549 years 
B.c., speaks of the great fertility of the land belonging to 
the Jews ; and Polybius, e.c. 170, states that the eastern part 
of the country, about Tyre, furnished abundant supplies to 
the army of Antiochus. Diodorus describes the inhabitants, 
fifty years B. c., as generally living upon flesh and milk: he 
| speaks also of the pepper which was produced upon the trees, 
and of the abundance of honey, which, according to a later 
historian, the country people used as a beverage, mixing it 
with water. Pliny also celebrates the palm trees, and the 

oil and balsam ; and other writers enthusiastically speak of 
the land as the “fortunate country,” “the country abound- 
ing in pasture.” 

They describe the two Galilees as covered with all sorts of 
trees, and the soil as everywhere so rich and fertile, that the 
most lazy were encouraged to cultivate it from its fruitful- 
ness. Samaria is celebrated for its kind and genial soil, its 
Sweet waters, its abundance of trees, fruit, and cattle, and 
also for the delicious milk it produced in consequence of the 
abundance of grass. Genesareth, too, is spoken of as a de- 

" lightful region. in which all kind of trees flourished — the 
nut, the palm, the fig, the olive, and the vine: and the val- 

























wide distances from each other, the whole surface of the soil 


is left neglected and totally uncultivated. During six months 


in the year, it is covered with thistles and rank herbs: the 
earth is parched and cracked into wide fissures, and not a 


single drop of water can often be found for half a day’s jour- 
ney ; and yet the land was once described as ‘a land of 


brooks and of water, of fountains and depths, that spring out 
of valleys and hills.” 

In the winter season, when the rains fall and moisten the 
dry seeds which have been scattered in the dust by the ripened 
vegetatio# of the preceding summer, these wide plains begin 
to assume some appearance of freshness and of green; but 


efe the young and vigorous vegetation of the new year has) 


well made way through the dead and rotten stalks of the 
preceding season, it is in its turn brought to maturity, and 
soon after killed and dried up by the burning rays of the 
summer sun. A stream of water in this thirsty country is 


almost an invaluable treasure, and wherever a brook refreshes| 


the soil, there a small hamlet is found to be perched, and the 
water is exhausted in irrigating the adjacent land, and sup- 
porting the few turnips, radishes, and other roots, which, 
with nnleavened bread, or roasted Indian corn, constitute the 
food of the inhabitants. 

The milk of the goat, or of the dromedary, is the only milk 
now procurable, and the eye searches in vain for the rich 


pastures, and the abundance of cattle described by the old) 


writers. The ground in the neighborhood of the villages 
and towns, with one or two solitary exceptions, is cultivated 
only for a mere subsistence; there is no valuable produce 


growing on the soil, and no accumulation of wealth and capi-) 
tal upon the surface of the country. The vineyards are all| 


wasted and destroyed, e=_cpt here and there a vineyard be- 


longing to the convents; end wine is nowhere to be met) 


with, except in the houses of some of the Christians, or in the 
cellars of the monks. The delightful groves of all sorts of 


trees, so lavishly praised in times past, no longer extend| 
their shade over the bald and naked country ; and, excepting! 


the fruit trees in the gardens of the villages, and the few 
olives, which at Samaria and in some other places afford an 
agreeable relief to the eye, the whole landscape is entirely 
treeless. 

When we hear of the “store cities’ of times past, of the 
“cities great and fenced up to heaven,” and of the strong 
and populous towns with glittering towers, “turribus in celum 
nitentibus,”’ we can scarcely believe that this thinly peopled, 


you a guinea for.” 

The duke clapped Walkden on the shoulder, and said, 
‘¢ That is a most excellent retort, Walkden: make me a half 
a dozen pair of shoes directly.” 















A HINT TOUCHING LOVE-LETTERS, 


Tue French have completely of late excelled themselves 
in the extreme beauty of their note paper, and the tender 
||and appropriate mottos by which it is embellished ; but there 
||is a description of paper of which, I believe, they know the 
secret, which I think far more desirable for love letters than 
the most exquisite of their brightly-tinted sheets embellished 
with laced borders or painted wreaths. A gentleman of dis- 
tinction in France once received a letter, warning him of 
|| some injuries intended towards him and his family; he 
|| placed it in his writing desk, and the day after wished to recur 
Ito it, when, to his great astonishment, he found it crumbled 
i|to atoms. The paper had been steeped in some chemical 
'| preparation that, in a few hours, had corroded and destroyed 
jit. Now if love letters were always written on this paper, 
'|how much time woutd be saved! for young ladies must per- 

force compress their studies of these precious productions 

into a very short space of time—how many reputations 
would be saved, for destroyed letters, like dead men, can tell 
'!no tales—how many lawyers’ fees would be saved, for the _ 
most skilful councillors could never torture a heap of ashes — 
into what they call “documents,” —how much patience 
would be saved, for although it is very delightful to read 
love letters addressed to one’s self, it is a painful effort of 
friendship to be obliged to listen to those addressed to other 
people — how unnecessary too would be the postscript, which 
is never attended to, “Burn this as soon as you have read 
it’? —the “chemist’s magic art”? would make the reqnest 
equal to a command sure to be obeyed. — Metropolitan Mag. 





| 
| 
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Ace or TREES. — An elm is full-grown in one hundred and 
|| fifty years, and it lives five or six hundred. Ash is full-grown 
\|at one hundred, and oak at two hundred. 














Published every Saturday, at No. 37 Cornhill. Terms, $2.50 per 

annum, in advance ; otherwise, $3.00. Persons remitting $10.00, will 

| receive five copies. No subscriptions received for a less term than one 
|| year. All letters must be post paid, and directed to the Publishers. 


| Sohn B. AGall, Brinter. 
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